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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, by George M. 
Lane, Ph. D., LL. D. New York and London, Harper and 
Brothers, 1898. Pp. xv + 572. 

A Latin grammar is a condensed statement of the facts and 
principles of a rather dry science, and it might naturally be 
inferred that such a book would be entirely impersonal. But a 
comparison of the grammars now in use in this country — espe- 
cially if the observation be quickened by some personal acquaint- 
ance with the authors — will show that they contain a surprising 
infusion of the human element, and will convince one that a 
grammar may be a very direct product of temperament and even 
a revelation of personality. 

Professor Lane was of that older generation of scholars who 
maintained the position of our colleges in the middle years of the 
century by their power as men and as teachers. Being, as it 
appears to us, to a considerable degree free from the distraction 
into many fields which perplexes their successors, they were able 
to interpret their duty more simply. They were professors "of 
the Latin language and literature," as the title still runs in some 
of our catalogues, and it was their duty, first, to know thoroughly 
the most important Latin authors — it may be questioned whether 
we know them as well — and, second, to know Latin grammar. 
And this second requirement may be even further limited, for the 
science of phonetics did not exist, morphology meant paradigms, 
and therefore Latin grammar meant syntax. 

The tradition of this ideal of scholarship is, of course, English. 
But Professor Lane was one of that remarkable band of scholars 
who began the importation to this country of German scientific 
methods and who have so deeply influenced American scholar- 
ship by their teaching and their writings. The value of the 
German method, however, did not lead him, as it has sometimes 
led younger scholars, to abandon entirely the ideals of his earlier 
training. It appears to have been rather his aim to combine 
English scholarship, sound and broad and elegant — one instinc- 
tively selects words of an older generation to describe it — with 
the penetrating and constructive science of Germany. It is a 
noble ideal ; to most of us, one must confess, quite unattainable ; 
and it is the key to an understanding of Professor Lane's plan 
and to an intelligent appreciation of the value of his work. 

In the first place, Professor Lane chose to do his work at first- 
hand. Professor Morgan in the preface says that his method 
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" was far from that of a compiler," and many of his colleagues 
and pupils know with what immense patience he labored to attain 
the highest possible degree of accuracy. The examples are 
plainly of his own gathering, and their number and variety con- 
stitute one of the most striking features of the book. Where a 
choice was necessary, there is abundant evidence of careful selec- 
tion of those which most broadly and precisely illustrate the 
principle under discussion. Often, where the principle is stated 
in only a single general form, the examples are subdivided into 
classes on some easily perceived basis. Sections 1331-1341, 
covering a little more than a page, contain some 80 examples ; 
among them there is not an error in citation, not a case where the 
text is doubtful, nor a slip of any kind ; the spelling Accherunti 
is of course deliberately chosen, to account for the quantity of the 
first syllable. In other places where I have tested the references, 
the same high standard of accuracy is maintained. In other 
words, one may use the book with confidence and may trust the 
references — so far as that is ever permissible — without further 
examination. 

With the accuracy and first-hand knowledge go also a certain 
directness of vision and a simplicity and originality of phrasing. 
This appears in the substitution of expressive headings for tech- 
nical terms. The main divisions of the grammar are Sounds, 
Words, Sentences ; interrogative sentences are Yes or No Ques- 
tions and Pronoun Questions. Under the dative there is a 
distinction between the Essential Complement (1180) and the 
Optional Complement (1205, the dative "may be added at option 
to almost any verb"). So in 1207, "the dative is often added to 
the entire sentence"; in 1223, "a few datives are used to denote 
what a thing is intended to be"; 1219, ". . . what a thing tends 
to, proves, or is." Headings like The Emotional Dative, The 
Infinitive of Intimation, are the product of careful and indepen- 
dent thought, and may therefore be highly suggestive to one to 
whom the ordinary technical term has become a worn counter. 
There are, however, cases where this runs over into a new and 
not very successful sort of technical language, as where an ut- 
clause in which ut means as is called " the protasis of a compar- 
ative period" or the term "intermediate co-ordinate sentence" is 
used of all kinds of parataxis. 

In the second place, it was clearly impossible for a man of 
Professor Lane's temperament to formulate even the most strictly 
scientific statement of facts without giving a coloring, a flavor, 
which makes it in some sense a piece of literature. The most 
striking evidence of this is in the translation of the examples, 
which is perhaps the first thing to catch the attention upon open- 
ing the book. The examples in verse, even when they consist of 
only a word or two, are rendered into rhythmical English (Jiosti- 
umst polita, "into the foemen's hands she fell"; scyphis pugnare 
Thracum est, "to fight with bowls is Vandal work"); the collo- 
22 
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quial style is preserved (quam mox inruimusf "how soon do we 
pitch in?" iemporibus errasii, "you have slipped up in your 
chronology ") ; the annalistic style is imitated (duplicator civium 
numerus. Caelius additur urbi mons, "number of citizens 
doubled; Mt. Caelius added to city"). Examples from Plautus 
or Terence are often rendered into the style of the earlier English 
comedy (ego sycophaniam iam conduco de foro, " for me, a sharper 
from the market-place I'll straight engage"). Such translations 
are a most delightful corrective of the mechanical translation 
habits into which pupil and teacher are alike prone to fall. And 
the whole tone of the book must, I think, be understood to be a 
deliberate protest against the notion that science is necessarily 
dry and unindividual and devoid of humor. 

In the third place, it was Professor Lane's declared purpose to 
write a grammar of facts, with the smallest possible admixture of 
theory. Strictly, a grammar of facts without theory is an impos- 
sibility, for the systematic presentation of the facts implies an 
underlying theory of their relations, logical, pedagogical or his- 
torical. But Professor Lane has succeeded in confining his theory 
almost to the form of presentation. It would be interesting to 
know what influences led him to choose such a plan. Possibly 
Madvig's Grammar or Andrews' and Stoddard's — the one-hun- 
dredth edition of this excellent manual is dated 1868 — may have 
had their share in determining his choice of this plan ; possibly 
he may have been skeptical as to the value of syntactical theoriz- 
ing. At any rate, it is the plan of avoiding theory and holding 
fast to facts which gives the book its unique position and to which 
most of its excellence and its one serious defect are due. 

The plan of adhering strictly to facts is especially ill-adapted to 
the treatment of sounds. In phonology the facts by themselves 
are nothing ; they have value only as they establish or illustrate 
the working of law. Thus the statement under Diphthong Decay 
(§§80 ff.), that in plaustrum "a and u converged into 0," is in 
truth no more than to state, what every boy at once feels, that 
plaustrum and plostrum are different forms of one word, with the 
added suggestion of a figure — convergence — which is quite out of 
place here. This is true also of the general statement (§69) that 
"a stronger vowel often sinks to a weaker one," with examples of 
paro, impero; f actus, perfectus. Phonologists would probably 
express still more strongly their dissatisfaction with §114, "In 
some instances one consonant takes the place of another," and 
§115, "/in some words arises from d." The fault in all this is in 
the plan. The form of presentation, the attempt to state the facts 
of sound-change without reference to the laws, involves a theory 
which, fundamentally, takes account only of the written character 
and not of the sound or of the organs of speech, and this is a 
practical denial of all that has been learned of phonetic law during 
a half-century. That Professor Lane was not ignorant of this 
science (he alludes in §70 to the effect of the prefixing of a syllable 
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and to the early regressive accent) is of course quite certain, but 
his general plan led him to adopt a scheme of arrangement appa- 
rently simple and obvious, which in the end results in confusion, 
because it obscures law. It would seem possible to substitute for 
these sections a brief statement of the nature and working of 
phonetic laws, illustrated by familiar examples and avoiding 
points of controversy, which would be of real value to the 
advanced undergraduate student. 

Of the morphology nothing more need be said than has been 
said above of the book as a whole. Accuracy is here the supreme 
virtue, and Professor Lane was supremely accurate. One com- 
ment may be made upon the sections on word-formation, §§i8oft*. 
Professor Lane's unhampered directness leads him frequently to 
see that a formative termination may often carry a considerable 
variety of meaning. Thus §269, on diminutives — which, by the 
way, contains some very pretty illustrations of happy translation 
— will give aid and comfort, all the stronger because it is evidently 
unintended, to those who are disposed to emphasize the unsys- 
tematic character of word-formation and inflection. 

In the syntax the conditions which make Professor Lane's plan 
ill-adapted to a presentation of phonology are exactly reversed ; 
the presentation of facts in the simplest possible form is precisely 
the method which is in most complete harmony with and even to 
some degree in advance of the tendencies of investigation. The 
work of the last half-century in syntax has been, first, in the 
direction of freeing the science from the hindrances imposed by 
logical and metaphysical conceptions, and, second, in the recog- 
nition of the fact that scientific syntax has an aim of its own, 
which it must follow without regard to pedagogical considerations. 
The work has been largely negative, especially in the field of 
case-syntax. Here, as long as the conflict between localistic and 
grammatical theories of the cases is undecided, the best that can 
be expected of a grammar is that it shall present the usages and 
groupings in a clear-cut and unprejudiced way, and this expecta- 
tion is best met by the ignoring, for the present, of all theory. 
To take a section at random, in the treatment of the Judicial 
Genitive (§§1280-1282) Professor Lane gives a very good list of 
general examples, a number of alternative constructions (and this 
is rather frequent throughout the book) such as nomine, de vi, 
capite, the gen. of the penalty (distinguished from the gen. of the 
charge), and some prepositional constructions. In comparison 
with some other American grammars — a comparison which the 
reviewer can not fairly avoid — Lane lacks a list of verbs which by 
transfer of meaning are used as verbs of accusing, he omits 
Cicero's postulare, the constructions with ad and in, the use of 
voti, and of course all theory, which in this particular instance 
happens to be interesting. This rather long list of omissions may 
make the impression that the grammar is not as full as others. 
Such an impression, however, would be removed by a comparison, 
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for example, of the sections on the ablative, which fill over 20 
pages, or the sections on the dative, 8 pages, much of it in fine 
print. In this part of the grammar, the case-syntax, the reader 
will find neither marked superiority nor any inferiority ; he will 
find, what he ought to expect in any good grammar, a slightly 
different and suggestive view of the facts, a new shading, often 
expressed in such phrases as have been referred to above — the 
Complementary Dative, the Emphasizing or Defining Accusative, 
the Genitive with Verbs of Participation and Mastery, the Abla- 
tive of the Route Taken. Originality and directness and vivid- 
ness are very precious qualities, rarely combined, as here, with 
patient accuracy. 

In the study of the sentence, however, the half-century has 
made one great and positive gain — namely, the discovery and 
application of the principle that all subordination is to be explained 
by reference to a paratactic stage. This principle is everywhere 
recognized in investigation and has brought about a gradual but 
complete revolution in the views and methods of students of 
syntax. A gap now divides the investigating science from the 
school manuals, which in kind, though not in degree, is like the 
gap which divides physics and chemistry from the old Natural 
Philosophy. That the school-books should be slow in adopting 
the very latest scientific theory is natural and wise ; no other 
course could be justified ; the clamor to have school-books 
"embody the latest results of investigation" is usually an igno- 
rant clamor. But as long ago as 1874 Jolly (Schulgrammatik 
und Sprachwissenschaft) suggested that the traditional classifi- 
cation of subordinate clauses by function should be abandoned 
and a formal classification, into ywz'-clauses, quod-clauses, etc., 
should take its place. It is the great, the unique merit of Lane's 
Grammar that here the scientific system is for the first time used 
in a grammar "for schools and colleges." This point must be 
illustrated at length. 

The main divisions of the subordinate clause are given in 
§1714; they are introduced by " I. Interrogative words, in indi- 
rect questions; II. Relative pronouns; III. Relative conjunctive 
particles, or conjunctive particles not of relative origin." The 
relative sentence is first taken up in a general way, and here 
Professor Lane so far departs from his plan as to speak of the 
origin of qui from guts, not, I venture to think, with any great 
gain, since the common statement that quae mutat, ea corrumpit 
is a modification of quae mutat? ea corrumpit is a bit of vague 
and useless guess-work. Then follow sections on the agreement 
of the pronoun, on the relative with the indicative, and last on 
the relative with the subjunctive. Only under the last head is 
there a functional classification, clauses of purpose, of character- 
istic, etc. Following the relative are the Conjunctive Particle 
Sentences, clauses introduced by quod, quia, etc. According to 
the suggestion in §1714, they are, in general, arranged according 
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to the closeness of their connection with qui, so that quod, quia, 
quom head the list and si and its compounds close it. To this 
order there are a few exceptions ; dum and donee stand after quin 
and before quando, and simul atque is grouped functionally with 
ubi; with these is also placed ut introducing a clause of repeated 
action, although the other uses of ui are all put together. These 
are slight concessions, apparently, to convenience, but I do not 
think they are improvements upon a more rigid scheme. Some- 
what more serious is the fact that Professor Lane, though he 
places the particles of interrogative origin, like quin and probably 
ut, in the middle of the list, does not quite clearly recognize the 
fact that the history of an interrogative word like quin is as 
different from the history of quod or quom as quod is different 
from dum or si. Yet it must be confessed that it is extremely 
difficult to separate the interrogative from the relative elements in 
quam or ubi. Professor Lane's system is distinctly superior to 
Schmalz's attempt to arrange the subordinating conjunctions by 
their case-forms, an attempt which in our scanty knowledge must 
always leave much of uncertainty and which, if it could be 
successful, would be comparatively insignificant, since the case of 
the relative word exerts but a trifling influence upon the clause 
which it introduces. Neither ne nor licet is given a distinct place 
in the list. The omission of licet is perhaps one of the results of 
the fact that Professor Lane did not complete his book ; a separate 
section on ne would have given an opportunity for some very 
pretty work. 

The advantages of this system appear in the details. In most 
grammars concessive clauses are treated in a group — quamquam, 
quamlibet, quamvis, ut, ne, cum, licet, etsi being put in one list, a 
heterogeneous string which pains the eye of the historical student 
of syntax. In contrast with this Professor Lane gives a statement 
of the uses of each particle separately, e. g. §§1903-1907, on 
quamvis (the first and last sections added by Professor Morgan). 
Section 1903 is on quamvis as adverb {quamvis ridiculus est~) ; 
1904, on quam vis as adverb in association with subjunctive 
clauses of concession {id quam vis occultetur, "let it be hidden as 
much as you will"); 1905, on the conjunction, with a division in 
the abundant examples between those clauses which denote action 
merely assumed {quamvis sint homines . . ., "though there may 
be men . . .") and those which denote real action {ilia quamvis 
ridicula essent, sicut erant, "droll as this really was"); 1906, on 
quamvis with the indicative, with statistics; 1907 is a note on 
quamlibet. The beauty of such a little history, which by its order 
implies and teaches a theory, is that it directs the attention of the 
student to the true lines of sequence and law, that it teaches him 
nothing which he will have to unlearn in advanced work, while at 
the same time it is not apparent that it sacrifices anything of 
pedagogical value. Indeed, it would seem that for even the 
youngest student there is a real gain in approaching the subject 
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along the line of the best tested scientific method ; the mathema- 
ticians have abandoned the old Euclid, in spite of its great value 
for training in logic, and have introduced even into elementary 
text-books the methods of modern geometry. This is that 
mingling of praxis and wissenschaft for which Cauer in his 
Grammatica Militans makes so earnest a plea. 

The treatment of ut covers 10 pages. As it deals with ut only 
as a subordinating conjunction, it does not include the use in 
wishes, in questions, etc. These may be found by the index, but 
cross-references under 1935 would be convenient. The general 
arrangement should be compared with the article on ut in Harper's 
Lexicon, as this method of treating syntax approaches lexicog- 
raphy. Perhaps the most noticeable point in both is that what is 
commonly called a substantive clause and regarded, apparently, 
as a degeneration from clauses of purpose or result is here called 
a Complementary Final Clause ("to complete the sense of verbs 
of will or aim") or a Complementary Consecutive Clause ("to 
complete the sense of certain verbs and expressions, chiefly of 
bringing to pass, happening, and following"). Each of these 
statements is followed by a list of verbs which take such clauses. 
Pure final and consecutive clauses are thus regarded as special 
varieties of the complementary use. This order, which sweeps 
away some fine-spun distinctions, e. g., between results which are 
facts and those which are not realized, can be abundantly sup- 
ported by paratactic uses and is in harmony with the tendencies 
of speech. In the details of the sections on ut there is the same 
deliberate care which characterizes the whole book, but here and 
there one may find points to question. In 1937 the statement 
about ut with omitted correlative in old Latin is misleading and 
1 79 1, to which reference is made, is quite inadequate. At the 
end of the same section an illustration of asseveration with the 
subjunctive would be better than the rather rare amabunt. In 
1939 "the protasis of a comparative period of equality" is not a 
good phrase. Sections 1940-1944 on parenthetic ut are particu- 
larly good. In 1946 Professor Lane has followed Brix and 
Lorenz and translates sicut " since " ; I should prefer Langen and 
should translate "for." 

The sections on quod are very full and good ; the six lines 
given to quia remind us that the book is unfinished. In accord- 
ance with the general plan, there is no indication of Professor 
Lane's view of the recent discussions of cum, as in the sections 
on prohibitions it is impossible to tell whether his silence in 
regard to a distinction between the present and the perfect tenses 
is intentional or accidental. The treatment of explanatory cum 
might well have been fuller, as the extent of the usage warrants, 
and it is by no means certain that "in this use cum passes from 
the meaning of when to that, in that." The separate treatment 
of quotiem(cumque) and quo affords suggestions not elsewhere 
brought together, and the discussion of quam apart from and as 
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an introduction to its compounds is very interesting. The 
general principle of complementary clauses (as in ut) is applied 
also to quominus and quirt and does away with the necessity of 
trying to answer the useless question whether these clauses are 
final or consecutive. Section 1982 (added by Professor Morgan), 
"quin is found once with the subjunctive in a direct question," 
PI. MG. 426, is in pleasing contrast to the too easy use of the 
same passage by Dittmar, Studien zur lat. Moduslehre, p. 95, as 
if it were selected from a large stock of cases. 

Perhaps no part of the book will be so surprising and so 
disappointing to teachers of Latin as the sections on the condi- 
tional period, 2015-2122, yet no part of the book deserves more 
unreserved commendation. English-speaking scholars and teach- 
ers have settled down upon one or two ways of classifying condi- 
tional sentences, and these have been handed on from teacher to 
pupil as if they were laws of nature. Articles are written on 
"Fourth Form Conditions," as though all scholars not only 
accepted the same forms, but also numbered them in the same 
order. Professor Lane, however, recognizes only two kinds of 
conditions, Indeterminate Protases and Protases of Action Non- 
occurrent ; indeterminate protases are subdivided into those which 
contain the indicative and those which contain the subjunctive, 
but beyond the suggestion which is implied in the subdivision 
there is nothing to indicate that they differ in function. Following 
the statement of this very simple system are some 20 pages of 
examples — perhaps 400 or more — arranged in groups by mode 
and tense. Thus there are eight groups in which the protasis 
contains the present indicative, the apodosis having the pres., 
perf., imperf., plupf., fut., fut. perf. indie, the impv. and the pres. 
subj.; with the perf. indie, in the protasis there are eight forms of 
apodosis: the pres., perf., plupf. and fut. indie, the impv., the 
pres., impf. and plupf. subj.; with the impf. in the protasis there 
are six groups, and so on through about 60 groups, including all 
existing combinations, the irregular as well as those which we are 
accustomed to think of as regular. Nor is there sufficient ground 
for ascribing this novel and heretical system to the fact that the 
grammar did not receive its author's final revision. The system 
most in vogue in this country was shaped many years ago by one 
of Professor Lane's colleagues and was transferred and applied to 
Latin by another colleague. The papers in which it was attacked 
and defended are in the Transactions of the earlier years of the 
Philological Association, and no American scholar, writing within 
the last twenty years, could have treated conditional sentences 
without making that controversy his starting-point. The question 
of a final revision within the last five years is therefore unim- 
portant ; these pages must be taken to express Professor Lane's 
deliberate rejection of the ordinary classification and his matured 
belief that a simpler system best corresponds to the facts. This 
attitude is important enough to justify a reviewer in running the 
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risk of reading into the book reasoning which may not have been 
in the author's mind, and I will venture to state briefly, without 
attempting to prove them, three points: — 

i. Nearly all work upon conditional sentences has been done 
from the functional point of view. The only considerable work 
on historical principles is Blase's Geschichte des Irrealis. Of the 
history of other forms in Latin not enough is known to furnish a 
basis for historical treatment in a grammar. 

2. Functional classification of conditions, like all effective classi- 
fication, must be based upon essential characteristics. The essen- 
tial variations of conditions have to do solely with implications of 
reality, of probability, of possibility, of unreality, in many and 
varying degrees. 

3. Other characteristics — of time, of emotion, of generalization, 
of vividness — are accidental and no more significant in a protasis 
than in a ^wz-clause. But any of these characteristics may con- 
tribute to give to a condition a coloring of reality, of probability, 
of unreality, and this association may become permanent, as in 
the association of past time with unreality. Still other elements 
of the form and context — e. g. the person and meaning of the 
verb, the presence of certain adverbs — have apparently suggested 
similar shadings of meaning, either temporary or permanent. Of 
the working of these forces scarcely anything is known. 

If any one of these statements is correct, Professor Lane's 
treatment of the conditional period is justified. For his system 
recognizes the inadequacy of our knowledge of the history of the 
Latin protasis and sets aside all classification based upon acci- 
dental characteristics, while at the same time it lays the only 
possible basis for sharper observation of minute varieties, in 
which by one means or another implications of probability and 
possibility are conveyed. It is to be hoped that this part of 
the grammar may receive the most thoughtful consideration of 
teachers ; it ought to have a great influence in relaxing the grasp 
of traditional systems. 

There is a peculiar and unintended meaning in the stamp of 
the publishers upon the title-page, representing the passing of 
the torch from hand to hand, for the book passed unfinished 
from the hand of the master to the hand of the pupil. Professor 
Morgan has fulfilled the difficult duty of preparing the grammar 
for publication with something higher than self-effacement; he 
has preserved in the necessary re-arrangements and additions the 
very tone and temper of Professor Lane's work. Doubtless 
Professor Morgan would desire that all the credit should go to 
the author, but in truth no inconsiderable share must be ascribed 
to the editor. And Harvard University may place the book in 
the list of classical publications of which she may well be proud. 

E. P. Morris. 



